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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The bronze bust of George Washington after 
Jean Antoine Houdon (1741-1828) belongs in the 
collection of bronzes of the Carnegie Institute. 
This portrait of the great American, who has been 
called “the first Pittsburgher,"’ stands on the 
balustrade overlooking the staircase leading to the 
second floor of the Department of Fine Arts. 

The bust was acquired by the Carnegie Institute 
in 1917 at the sale of the historical relics of George 
Washington, inherited and collected by William 
Lanier Washington, a direct descendant of two of 
George Washington's brothers and, during the 
latter years of his life, the hereditary representa- 
tive of General Washington in the Society of the 
Cincinnati. 

W. Lanier Washington asserted that the Car- 
negie Institute bust was the first casting made di- 
rectly from the original plaster model which was 
made from life by Houdon in 1785. The bronze was 
cast in New York City by the National Art 
Foundry, of which Maurice J. Power was the secre- 
tary. It was held for years in his family and was 
purchased from his widow by W. Lanier Washing- 
ton. The bronze, while not dated, was cast about 
1876. 

While the Carnegie Institute bust may be the 
first casting from a plaster model, the model was 
not the original clay one said to have been left 
by Houdon at Mount Vernon. In all probability 
the bronze bust now in the possession of the Car- 
negie Institute was modeled by one of the sculp- 
tors employed by Mr. Power of the National 
Art Foundry after the clay bust now at Mount 
Vernon. It is, therefore, proper to state that the 
Carnegie Institute bronze is a bust of George Wash- 
ington ‘‘after Houdon.”’ 

There are two bronzes similar to the Washing- 
ton owned by the Carnegie Institute, one in the 
United States National Museum in Washington 
and the other in the New York State Library in 


Albany. J. O'C., Jr. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forses STREET 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
BROADCASTS 
‘Free to the People”’ 
Tuesdavs at 6:45 pP.M., Over Wak 
FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
Lithographs by Honoré Daumier 
Lent by the Wiggin Collection 
Public Library of the City of Boston 
through February 20 
<« D 
Paintings and Prints 


from the collection of Charles J]. Rosenbloom 
February 7—March 24 


“<@ D 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition 
February 14—March 14 
*«<@ D 


Thirty Years of Etching 
By John Taylor Arms 
February 28—April 14 


MUSEUM 


Illustrated Talks on Natural History 
Sundavs at 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 


Hours: 


FEBRUARY 
3—"‘Our Winter Birds."’ 
Harvey Crass 
Superintendent, Frick Park 


10—‘‘Habits and Habitats of Soine 
Wildflowers and Trees"’ 
O. E. Jennings 
Acting Director, Carnegie Museum 


17—'‘Good Lands and Bad Lands”’ 
Cleveland Grant 

Naturalist and Lecturer 
“Exhibitions and Expeditions’ ’ 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer 

Staff Artist, Carnegie Museum 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
cD 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service, is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


Hours: 
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WORLD-WIDE METALLURGY 


By Rosert F. Meni 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


In this new, tough, 
dangerous, and 
uncertain world, 
American scien- 
tists and engi- 
neers must extend 
their interests 
beyond their own 
country. Not 
only our recent 
P sredominance in 
science and engi- 
neering, but also 
our survival as an industrial nation is 
threatened by the advances of tech- 
nology, in production and in the build- 
ing of weapons of warfare. We there- 
fore will do well to léarn all we can of 
developments in other countries, par- 
ticularly along scientific and engineer- 
ing lines, in order to appraise our own 
position. Travels during the past two 
years, in Brazil and in Europe, form 
a picture of world metallurgy and 
America’s place in it. The shrinking of 
the world through fast and eventually 
cheap transportation makes develop- 
ments in all sections of the world of 
great importance to us as a nation. 
Americans are inclined to think 

Brazil as Rio de Janeiro and to fill in 
the rest of the country with impenetra- 
able jungle or coffee plantations. Only 
slightly smaller than the playground 
city of Rio, however, is the com- 
mercial city of Sao Paulo, where a 
million and a half people devote them- 
selves very much to business. The state 
of Sao Paulo has a very fine research 
laboratory, in fact the finest in South 
America, where, as in our Bureau of 
Standards, the research covers many 
fields such as metallurgy, wood tech- 
nology, and chemistry. This institute 
is allied to the engineering college of 
the University of SAo Paulo. Engineer- 
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ing schools in Brazil are beginning to 
follow American methods, and a pro- 
gram of sending Brazilian technologists, 
scientists, and engineers to the United 
States for study in American industries 
and colleges is well established. Several 
of these students have already come to 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and others are expected. 

Brazil, with an area greater than 
continental United States, has a great 
variety in its population with wide dif- 
ferences in characteristics. In addition 
to Portuguese, native Indians, and 
Negroes, in recent years there has been 
a heavy immigration of Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Japanese. After four cen- 
turies of seule economy, indus- 
tries in Brazil have expanded rapidly, 
and there is certain to be further im- 
portant industrialization. Brazil has 
vast mineral resources, including iron 
perhaps the best in the world—bauxite, 
manganese, chromium, tungsten, nickel, 
and perhaps other deposits not yet dis- 
covered. 

In the last few years the Brazilian 
government, with the help of our 
Export-Import Bank, has been building 
a superb, modern, iron and steel plant 
at Volta Redonda, with blast furnaces 


Dr. Robert F. Mehl is Director of the Metals 
Research Laboratory and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Metallurgical Engineering at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

He has had exceptional opportunity to ob- 
serve foreign metallurgy at close range, having 
conducted an investigating mission in Europe 
last spring under the auspices of the Technical 
Intelligence Investigating Committee of the 
United States Government. Early in 1944 he 
spent three months in Brazil lecturing to in- 
dustrialists and to students at the University 
of Sao Paulo, at the request of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, then Co-ordinator of  Inter- 
American Affairs. 







































of 1,000 tons per day capacity, which 
is being r rapidly expanded under Ameri- 
can supervision. The company has built 
a modern workmen's village that puts 
Pittsburgh industrial housing to shame. 

In contrast to Brazil, where there have 
been no ravages of war and the future 
of industry is bright, Europe offers a 
picture of industry laboring under the 
greatest handicaps. In England many 
interesting developments that bear on 
the subject of metallurgy may be noted. 
The traditional English scheme of edu- 
cation produced an extremely limited 
number of extraordinarily competent 
men but did little for the average stu- 
dent. The British Federation of Indus- 
tries is now studying a broadening of 
the social basis of technical education 
and a thorough revision of the old cur- 
riculum. The English metallurgical in- 
dustry needs much modernization, both 
in methods and equipment, and it is 
said that it expects to spend 
$400,000,000 for this purpose, a huge 
amount in proportion to the size of the 
industry. English universities are pre- 
paring to provide many more techni- 
cally trained metallurgists, and facili- 
ties are being developed for fundamental 
and practical research. English scien- 
tists are divided on the question of 
government-sponsored and -controlled 
research, but there is no disagreement 
on the necessity for considerable effort 
in the field of metallurgy in England. 

France seems hardly touched by the 
war, nor does the country seem yet 
awakened from the stupor of occupa- 
tion. French metallurgy, like so much 
of French science before the war, was at 
a low ebb. France, bitterly treated dur- 
ing the war, has to recover and to 
recreate her greatness in many ways, 
and in science and engineering no less 
than the others. 

As a representative of the Technical 
Intelligence Investigating Committee, I 
visited the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir 
Eisenforschung, once at Diisseldorf, but 
since the destruction of its building 
evacuated to the ancient mining acade- 
my town of Clausthal in the Harz 
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Mountains. 


Traveling across France 
intoGermany,I saw country that seemed 


untouched by war, but in Germany, 
where the air force and ground forces 
had struck, there was real devastation. 
The railroad yards in the Saar are a 
grotesque shambles; at Mannheim the 
Rhine is filled with sunken ships, not 
an intact building in sight on either 
side of the river. At Clausthal, our 
destination, we found most of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm scientists still with the 
Institut. They were very co-operative 
but in a very sad state. 

What to do with the German re- 
search laboratories and scientists is a 
difficult problem. It is now clear that 
the Nazis made very little use of them. 
In this generation Germany has stood 
first in the world in metallurgy. Most of 
our fundamental science originated 
there, because research has been sup- 
ported in Germany for years—research 
in fundamentals and in engineering. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Institut was sup- 
ported in part by the state and in part 
by a mill tax on every ton of steel manu- 
factured. No single laboratory any- 
where has contributed so much to our 
knowledge of iron and steel. What use 
is to be made of this technical institu- 
tion in the postwar world has yet to be 
determined. 

In depicting a background of world 
science and technology against which to 
appraise our position, considerable at- 
tention should be given to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Certainly 
Russia will constitute the other great 
metallurgical nation, industrially and 
scientifically. None of us who went to 
Europe on technical missions during the 
war were allowed in Russia, or in 
Russian-occupied territory, and our in- 
formation about Russian metallurgy 1s 
derived from reports brought back by 
American engineers employed to build 
Russian plants and from other scattered 
sources. It is evident that technical edu- 
cation of the technical institute type ts 
extraordinarily advanced, and scientists 
in other fields who have visited Russia 
find their basic research almost ex- 
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clusively state-supported and con- 
trolled, and exceedingly high-grade. 
No metallurgist, to my knowledge, 
accompanied the scientific party that 
attended the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, but 
before the war the quality of research 
in metals published in Russia gave much 
promise, and very recent publications 
are excellent. We shall certainly have to 
keep our eyes in their direction and per- 
haps give to the Russians much of the 
attention that in the old days we gave 
to the Germans. 

These days, in our country and in 
others, have shown what great things 
research can accomplish when given 
really adequate support, and we may 
confidently expect the Russians to 
throw their great resources behind re- 
search, fundamental as well as applied. 
As metallurgists, as scientists and engi- 
neers, there is simply no use in our dis- 
trusting the Russians, in taking any 
attitude whatsoever, other than an in- 
terest in what they are doing in science 
and engineering. There is no attitude 
more self-destructive than that of 
superority and its resulting complacency. 
The magnificent support which the 
Russian government is giving through 
its Academy of Science to scientists, re- 
search institutes, and universities, will 
beyond question strengthen them 
greatly. This is the great factor behind 
all discussion of governmental support 
of research in this country and in Eng- 
land. This is the capacity for accom- 
plishment against which we must meas- 
ure ourselves in a bitterly competitive 
world. 

These nations—England, Germany, 
Russia—are the nations against which 
we must measure our metallurgical 
strength. Brazil is in a different cate- 
gory; Brazil is among the nations who 
come to us for instruction and assist- 
ance, getting our technical advice and 
training their students here. China is in 
this class also; Chinese students have 
been coming to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology for years. There is actually 
a Chungking alumni club consisting of 
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former students of our department of 
metallurgy! The Chinese government is 
taking the education of its young scien- 
tists and engineers very earnestly, and 
this year 1,500 young Chinese students 
are in this country. American education 
and American industry will play a part 
in the rebuilding of China. 

There is the background: the nations 
with whom we will compete—in peace, 
mayhap in war—and the nations whose 
young men will come to us in increas- 
ing numbers for advice and instruction. 
For some years we shall be the center 
of the world in science and technology. 
Students will come to our universities 
from all parts of the world, and our 
industries will be a mode} for the world. 
What do we need to do to maintain this 
leadership, at least so far as the metal- 
lurgical field is concerned? 

We need to decide just what body of 
knowledge constitutes metallurgy, so 
that we may formulate it, teach it, and 
practice it in its proper field in industry. 
This is the problem primarily of the 
professor. We need to strengthen metal- 
lurgy’s scientific and engineering sinews, 
to become much more competent than 
we are. We need also to extend the body 
of information that constitutes metal- 
lurgy, to do much more research and de- 
velopment. 

The manner in which such fields may 
advance is quite well known and tried. 
The task requires detailed and long- 
continued study by able men, whose 
efforts may be kept on the work un- 
remittingly for a sufficient time. It isn’t 
the kind of thing that can be done by a 
work-worn metallurgist who has to 
eke out a little time for research after 
he has taken care of all plant problems. 
The metallurgist in the plant must be 
given time and opportunity to make a 
really substantial and permanent con- 
tribution to the science of metals. We 
need, in a word, a little more attention 

to the engineering and science of metals 
and we should use our metallurgists and 
our metallurgical societies a little less 
for purely business purposes. Com- 
paratively more stress should be laid on 
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the salesman’s counterpart in the labo- 
ratory and the engineering office. 

There simply isn’t enough research 
done in the metallurgical field, research 
that tells us about the nature of metals 
on one hand and of their economical 
engineering employment. The work of 
the War Metallurgy Committee has 
demonstrated what can be done with 
real financial support in the field of 
metallurgy. The fact is, that until 
World War II the support given research 
has been very meager. Society's re- 
sponsibility was recognized early in the 
nineteenth century by Faraday, who 
suggested eloquently what society as a 
whole might obtain from real support 
of research. Throughout the interven- 
ing years it has been increasingly evi- 
dent, yet it took the atomic bomb to 
bring it home fully. 

On any of these bases—our competi- 
tive position with respect to other 
powerful nations, our position of sci- 
entific mentor to the world, the finally 
acknowledged fact that basic research is 
necessary and socially extremely promis- 
ing—for whichever of these reasons or 
all of them together, we can be sure 
that the future of the present generation 
will see great development of research. 
It will be a new era indeed. In that era 
the science and engineering of metals 
upon which so much of science and in- 
dustry rests must have its place. The 
metallurgist is going to have to place 
himself firmly in this scene, else his 
work will be preempted by the chemist 
and the physicist. The metallurgical 
profession ought to set its sights high 
and develop its own field. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS’ JURY 


Five American artists composed the 
jury that met here on January 26 pre- 
liminary to the thirty-sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, to open at the Carnegie 
Institute on February 14. They were 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Philip Guston, and 
Louis Bosa, painters; Chaim Gross, sculp- 
tor; and Paul Bogatay, ceramics expert. 
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PATRONS ART FUND 


M* Cuartes J. RosENBLOoM, a 
trustee of the Carnegie Institute 
and one of Pittsburgh's noted 
noisseurs of art, has become a 
scriber to the Patrons Art Fund. 

This Fund, as our readers must know, 
is devoted exclusively to acquiring 
works of art for the permanent collec- 
tion and is, in fact, the only source 
available for the purchase of paintings. 
Since its inception in 1922, under the 
leadership of the late Willis J}. McCook, 
twenty-two subscribers have paid in 
$198,400, from which $163,640 has been 
spent for fifty-three paintings. 

It is hoped that others may be in- 
spired by Mr. Rosenbloom’s example 
and become contributors to this Fund. 


con- 


sub- 


DR. GAUL’S BOOKS 
HE musical library of the late 
Harvey B. Gaul, organist, — 


poser, and musical director of Calvary 
Episcopal Church for thirty-five years, 
has been given to the Music Division of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh by 
Mrs. Gaul. Dr. Gaul, who died De- 
cember 1, 1945, was chairman of the 
group of musicians who established the 
David H. Light Memorial Record Li- 
brary as part of the Music Division. He 
also was an active member of the Boyd 
Memorial Musicological Library Asso- 
ciation, another group that has aided 
greatly in the expansion of the Di- 
vision’s resources. 

Dr. Gaul’s wide range of interests is 
reflected in the diversity of material in 
his library—music of many countries, 
races, and creeds, music for voice, 
piano, organ, and other instruments, 
and books on various aspects of music. 
Students of composition will be in- 
terested in the original manuscripts 
which include sketches for works that 
Dr. Gaul had begun and never com- 
pleted, as well as early works for voice, 
organ, and piano written before Dr. 
Gaul came to Pittsburgh in 1910. 

I. M. 
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AGAIN WE 


By VirGinia Lewis 


Department of Fine Arts, 


Tue exhibition 
of lithographs by 
Honoré Daumier 
now on view in 
the balcony of 
the Hall of Sculp- 
ture provides an 
opportunity to 
see Caricature as 
art. In the litho- 
graphs Daumier 
reveals a mastery 
of line and sense 
of the plastic which, together with a 
sympathetic and accurate portrayal of 
the human comedy, marks him as an 
artist first, a Ccaricaturist second. Spe- 
cifically, his work speaks of men and 
manners in France in the nineteenth 
century, but its appeal is universal as a 
reflection of human nature. 

The exhibition consists of one hun- 
dred lithographs, some of them in 
color, loaned to the Institute by the 
Public Library of the City of Boston, 
and selected from the Albert H. Wiggin 
collection through the courtesy of its 
well-known artist-curator, Arthur M. 
Heintzelman. This important collec- 
tion, made up for the most part of the 
best works of the British, French, and 
American printmakers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, was presented 
to the Public Library of the City of 
Boston in 1941, greatly enhancing one 
of the most outstanding departments of 
prints in this country. 

A serious study of this selection will 
enable one to become acquainted with 
the intrigues and leading figures of the 
involved political history of this time, 
Bugeaud, Dupin, Montalembert, Vaula- 
belle. They cover the period of the 
nineteenth century from the July Revo- 
lution of 1830 to the Commune of 1871, 
and show no greater respect for the 
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SEE PARIS 


University of Pittsburgh 


Second French Empire under Louis 
Napoleon than they had for the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. 

But most of the prints in the exhi- 
bition are from the period between 1835 
and 1850 that is considered by many 
to be Daumier’s best, and the work 
shown reveals the artist’s versatility of 
subject and attitude toward it. They 
were drawn originally for the famous 
French illustrated newspapers, La Cari- 
catura and Charivari, established in 1831 
and 1832 by Charles Philipon, brilliant 
opponent of the monarchy and empire, 
who gathered around him a group of 
the most talented young artists in Paris 
to expose by their caricatures the mis- 
deeds of the ruling class. Many of the 
cartoons were designed as specific il- 
lustration for text supplied by Philipon 
and his editorial staff. It is interesting 
to consider to what degree the drawing 
is dependent upon the text for its car- 
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A NEW ACQUAINTANCE 


toon value. Often the first state with- 
out the text seems more truly expressive 
of Daumier. 

The medium of lithography, allow- 
ing freedom of drawing, was especially 
suited to the cartoon, and it was in 
France in the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially under Daumier’s expert handling, 
that it came to be an art of significance. 
Without being deliberately conscious of 
technique, his work, varied in treat- 
ment, is characteristic of the medium at 
its best. One may note in some of the 
earlier prints here the rich deep tones 
of the lithographic stone, and a change 
in the later ones to a lighter, more airy 
technique with the emphasis upon line 
and a more even distribution of lights 
and darks. It is the line, depicting the 
quick movement of nervous energy, 
which he makes determine his mood, as 
in the charming Une Nouvelle Con- 
noissance, and in the lithograph where 
the young lady is so eager to show her 
escort the diamonds in the jeweler’s 
window. He drew usually from memory 
rather than from nature and often made 
terra cotta or clay sketches for plastic 
studies for his subjects. Many of these 
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prints are in color, although Daumier 
himself was probably not interested in 
the process of the color lithograph, and 
surely in most of these the relationship 
of values seems more pleasing in black 
and white. This may be observed in the 
cartoon of Bugeaud shown in the ex- 
hibition in both color and black and 
white. 

The lithographs were published in 
series usually, about thirty in all, each 
concerned with a certain phase of so- 
ciety. All the important ones are repre- 
sented here. Among the earliest in- 
cluded are those pertaining to the 
events of 1830, from the series Politiques, 
indicating, among other ideas, some- 
thing of the disdain of the National 
Guard for Louis Philippe. Unfortu- 
nately, about 1835 political satire was 
prohibited, a censorship of the press 
which obliged Daumier to turn to 
Satire ON society in general, and the 
foibles of the bourgeois in particular. 

Of considerable interest and enter- 
tainment were Caricaturana and Robert 
Macaire, in which he appropriated the 
character of Macaire from a leading 
contemporary play, depicting him and 
his accomplice Bertrand in 
innumerable adventures both 
shocking and amusing. 
Robert Macaire gained such 
; fame in his own time even in 

England that Thackeray was 

moved to write a sympa- 

thetic appreciation of him. 

This essay was written 

originally for Parisian Cari- 

cature, and has been reprinted 
in the Print Collector's Quar- 
terly, vol. 4. In the present 
exhibition we may enjoy 
especially Macaire before his 
judges in what he considers 

a brilliant attempt to acquit 

himself, and again, in an- 

other print, posing im- 

pudently as a worldly 

journalist. 

The Journée du Celibataire 
of 1839 is a series of satirical 
comment on the empty life 
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of the bachelor, 

interspersed with 
a great deal of 
French humor. In 
the same spirit is 
his series, Moers 
Conjugales, repre- 
sented in the ex- 
hibit by the amus- 
ing ‘Eh bien, ma 
Didine, avons-nous 
assez dansé?’’ 
wherein married 
life is shed some- 
what of its ro- 
mance. 

The series of Les 
Baigneurs of 1848 
shows little con- 
sideration for the 
dignity of the hu- 
man being, where people coming in and 
out of the water and sitting svound the 
edge of a public bath are depicted much 
too frankly for mental comfort, bla- 
tantly blown up to monstrous size, or 
skinned down to the likeness of a scare- 
crow. In his house in the Rue de |’ Hotel 
de Ville he had ample opportunity to 
observe the public baths nearby. 

While his series entitled H¢stoire 
Ancienne, of 1842, was partly the result 
of the general romantic tendency to- 
ward the ancient world of Greece and 
Rome which had such an impetus in the 
nineteenth century, especially in France, 
one can be even more amused today at 
his merciless treatment of the legendary 
heroes of classical antiquity. Eneas, 
Helen, Paris, in dowdy attire, com- 
pletely bereft of classical perfection, 
Sear not been spared by the satirist. As 
a young man he was interested in Greek 
sculpture, and his formal study of art 
began under Alexandre Lenoir, the 
archeologist. 

The series Chemins de fer appeared in 
Charivari in 1843 and reflect good- 
humoredly Daumier’s criticisms of the 
French railway system under the July 
monarchy. The example here given of a 
traveler righteously indignant because 
of having gone beyond his stop and the 
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RoKect -Moacwice Meounk ser puqer 


MACAIRE BEFORE HIS JUDGES 
lightness with which the trainman 
repudiates responsibility is as much a 
travesty on human nature as it is on the 
inefficiency of the railroad. 

One of his most famous series was the 
Gens de justice, done in 1845, in which 
he scorned the hypocrisy and pettiness 
of the law courts which seemed to him 
to be nonchalantly unconcerned with 
justice. His service as a bailiff’s clerk 
in his youth undoubtedly inspired him 
with ideas for many of this series. Per- 
haps a six months’ prison term as a re- 
sult of one of his political cartoons gave 
him opportunity to ponder the truth of 
some of his earlier impressions. Of a 
somewhat bitter nature is a print from 
this group, “Vous avez la parole, 
expliquez-vous,’’ in which the gagged 
prisoner is generously offered the liberty 
to defend himself. 

After 1848 the censorship of the press 
was lifted and the political cartoonist 
was permitted to express himself again. 
In the series Les Representans Representés, 
Daumier turned to the constitutional 
debates of the assembly for material and 
sketched the deputies of 1848-49. There 
are several examples in the exhibit of 
outstanding personalities. These are 
drawn in typical cartoon style with the 
head exaggerated in size, and are per- 



































haps the least interesting from the 
esthetic point of view, although the 
portraiture in almost every case is of 
penetrating discernment. 

Actualités is the longest and most 

varied of all the series. It was begun be- 
fore the Revolution of 1848 and con- 
tinued for fifteen years, portraying both 
social and political events. Some of his 
satires on international affairs from this 
series tauntingly remind us that we 
have not yet progressed very far in our 
civilization even with two world wars 
chalked up to the cause of peace. The 
lithograph showing Russia and Eng- 
land fighting over Greece is an example. 

Of the numerous articles and books 
written about Daumier, one of the most 
discerning and sensitive essays is Wil- 
liam Ivins’ ‘‘Daumier—the Man of his 
Time,’ contained in his group of in- 
formal papers called Prints and Books. 
An understanding of the kind of man he 
must have been is aptly expressed by 
Jules Fleury, his biographer, who said, 
‘after a visit to Daumier’s house in the 
artists’ quarters in the Ile de Saint 
Louis, that he was surprised to “‘find a 
sort of philosopher with long greyish 
hair which ennobled a figure, ordinary 
in appearance, but enhanced by piercing 
eyes, curious and filled with a sort of 
restless goodness.”’ 

These lithographs of Daumier estab- 
lish the modern awareness of class dis- 
tinction which Rembrandt, in the 
seventeenth century, so vividly an- 
nounced with his emphasis upon the 
dignity of the human spirit. After 
Daumier we encounter the social theme 
frequently in the etchings of Forain, the 
lithographs of Toulouse-Lautrec, and, 
in the twentieth century, 1n the moving 
graphic art of Kathe Kollwitz. 

Today in our urban civilization we 
find his lithographs of special interest 
perhaps because they speak of the city 
and crowds—the nervous energy which 
has become so much a part of our lives. 
We are given in these prints an intimate 
glimpse into the Paris loved by all the 
world and ever characterized by the ir- 
resistible and intangible charm of France. 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


Joun T. 


Dur: 
JR., Pittsburgh 


councilman since 


1940, has been 
appointed by 
President Kil- 
gallen of City 
Council to the 
Board of Trus- 
tees of C -arnegie 
Library of Pitts- 
burgh, which 
carries with it 
membership on the Boards of Trustees 
of Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Insti- 
ture of Technology. He succeeds the 
late George E. Evans. 

Mr. Duff has been practicing law here 
since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law School in 
1908, and since that time has also 
taught on the faculty of that school. He 
served as Deputy Attorney General of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
1938 and as special counsel for the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission in 1939. 

He is a member of various Masonic 
societies, the Lions Club, University 
Club, Order of the Coif, and the 
American Judicature Society. He is 
married and has three sons, two of 
whom are members of the Bar of Alle- 
gheny County. 


DISHES AND DELICACIES 


Recipes and articles for table settings 
from eighteen countries have been lent 
by fifteen persons for the second display 
arranged by Kate Kolish in the new 
Public Affairs Room at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

A stone tea kettle once owned by the 
Scottish poet Robert Burns contrasts 
with a Chinese square tea_ kettle. 
German Christmas cookies and Belgian 
New Year's wafers are on display; also 
Norwegian tea cups with the traditional 
wedding procession design, a Japanese 
lacquer eae set, carly American 
glass, Russian silver candlesticks, and f 
an English soup tureen with sliding lid. 
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GIVEN ANONYMOUSLY 


wo paintings by current American 
et have been presented to the 
Carnegie Institute by a generous donor 
who wishes to remain anonymous. The 
paintings were given with no restric- 
tion as to permanent installation or 
possible exchange by the Carnegie In- 
stitute. In other words, the presenta- 
tion is an ideal gift, in the opinion of 
any art museum. The paintings are 
Pele de Lappe by Arnold Blanch and 
Head of a Young Girl by Boris Deutsch. 

The picture by Blanch is oil on can- 
vas, thirty-four and one-quarter inches 
high by twenty-six and one-quarter 
inches wide. It is signed at the right, 
“Arnold Blanch,”’ but is not dated. It 
was painted, probably, in 1931, and it 
was first shown under the title Portrait 
of a Girl in the Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art in 1932. 
With the same title it was in the 
Thirteenth Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting at the Corcoran 





PELE DE LAPPE By ARNOLD BLANCH 
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Gallery of Art, 1932-33. When it was 
purchased by the donor from the latter 
exhibition the title of Pele de Lappe 
was given by the artist, as Miss de 
Lappe was the model who posed for 
the study. She is a painter and was a 
pupil of Arnold Blanch. 

When the canvas was shown at Cleve- 
land, Henry Sayles Francis wrote of it 
as a portrait with a Greek interest in 
idealization. It is a study of a seated 
young woman who is leaning forward, 
her face turned toward the right, with 
her chin resting on her hand. Her right 
arm extends across her lap to her knee. 
Black hair falls over her shoulders and 
is brushed back over her forehead. She 
wears a loose white blouse and a green 
skirt. The background is a tan wall, 
with the tan merging into a darker tan 
baseboard and a small portion of a 
brown floor showing in the picture. It 
is a significant painting by the artist. 

Arnold Blanch was born in Mantor- 
ville, Minnesota, in 1896. He received 
his art training at the Minneapolis 
School of Art and in New York at the 
Art Students League under Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, John Sloan, and Robert 
Henri. In World War I, he served for a 
short time in France, and after the 
Armistice was given an opportunity, 
through the American Expeditionary 
Education Program, for a year’s study 
in Europe. On his return, he resumed 
his training at the Art Students League 
and then settled at Woodstock, New 
York. In 1926 he had his first one-man 
show in New York. In 1930 he spent 
a year as an instructor at the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco and he has since taught at the 
Art Students League and the Colorado 
Fine Arts Center. He won a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in 1933 for European 
study. He has exhibited in Carnegie In- 
ternationals and in Carnegie American 
shows since 1931. He was awarded the 
Harris Medal at The Art Institute of 



































Chicago in 1929, the First Bremer Prize 
at the San Francisco Art Association in 


1931, and the Palace of the Legion of 


Honor Purchase Prize the same year. 
He was awarded the Beck Medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in 1938 and, in the Carnegie Interna- 
tional of that year, Third Prize for his 
painting People. His pictures are in- 


cluded in the permanent collections of 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
California Palace of the 
Honor, and the University of Nebraska 
Galleries, as well as in many private 
collections. 

Head of a Young Girl by Boris Deutsch 
is oil on canvas. It is nineteen and one- 
quarter inches high by fourteen and 
one-quarter inches wide. It is signed at 
the lower left, ‘“Boris Deutsch,’’ but is 
not dated. It. was probably painted 
about 1930, for it appeared in an exhi- 
bition at the Marie Harriman Gallery 
in 1931 and was purchased from that ex- 
hibition by the donor. 

The canvas, as the title indicates, is 
the head of a young girl, the face in- 

clined slightly toward the right. The 
expression is pensive or rather melan- 
cholic. Dark red hair frames the face 
with its exaggerated and slightly dis- 
torted features in the manner of Modi- 
gliani, Max Weber, or Maurice Sterne. 
The background of the canvas is gray- 


green, and the gray around the face 
gives a luminosity to the head. The 


deep, somber tones of the artist's 
limited palette have emotional values 
which are well adapted to his mood and 
theme. 

Boris Deutsch was born in 1895 in the 
village of Krasnogorka, near Riga, 
Russia. He studied at the Bloom 
Academy at Riga for a short time, and 
then he went to Berlin, spending three 
years there in study at various acad- 
emies. In 1916 he came to America, 
landing at Seattle, where he remained 
for a few years, and then he settled in 
Los Angeles. His first exhibition was 
at the Los Angeles Museum in 1926, 
and this museum gave him another one- 
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HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL By Boris DEvutTscH 


man show in 1941. He exhibited in the 
Carnegie Internationals from 1931 
through 1937. He was awarded the 
First Purchase Prize at the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego in 1930, the Los 
Angeles Museum Award in 1932, and 
First Prize at the Oakland Art Gallery 
in 1934. His painting Girl with Fruit 
was shown in the 56th Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition of The Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1945. 

Both paintings are now hanging in 
the permanent collection galleries at 
Carnegie Institute. = OC. i 


WAUGH THE FAVORITE 


March—North Atlantic by Frederick 
J. Waugh, who won the Popular Prize 
five times in succession in the Carnegie 
International, polled first place in the 
balloting by the first thousand visi- 
tors to the Encyclopaedia Britannica Col- 
lection of Contemporary American 
Painting. Carl Wuermer’s Winter Soli- 
tude took second place and John Steuart 
Curry’s John Brown, third. The exhibit 
closed at the Carnegie Institute on 
January 27. 
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NEW PRINTS FOR OUR COLLECTION 


tT: prints com- 
prising the 
fifth annual gift of 
contemporary 
American graphic 
art by the Leisser 
Fund to the Car- 
negie Institute 
were all purchased 
from the Exhibi- 
tion of Current 
American Prints 
held at the Insti- 
tute from October 
11 through De- 
cember 30. There 
are fourteen in the 
group, cach by a 
different artist, 
representing eight 
mediums. All but 
three of the artists 
will be included 
for the first time 
in the print col- 
lection. 

This gift brings 
to a total of 133 
the prints pre- 
sented to the per- 
manent collection 
through the gener- 
ous provision made in the wills of the 
Leisser brothers. The groups in 1941, 
1942, 1943, and 1944 included nineteen, 
thirty-five, thirty-three, and thirty-two 
examples respectively. : 

The prints in the latest gift include: 
six lithographs—Summer Evening by 
Mabel Dwight, McSorley’s by Ellison 
Hoover, Steamboat ‘round the Bend by 


John McCrady, Farm House, Vermont (in 


color) by John C. Menihan, End of 
Waiting by Benton Spruance, and Ado- 
lescence by John Wilson; two drypoints 

Duet by Niels Yde Andersen and City 
Lane by Armin Landeck; an etching— 
Nite Club by Albert Sway; an aquatint— 
Gwine to Heaven by Blanche McVeigh; 





ADOLESCENCE By JOHN Witson (Lithograph) 


an etching and 
aquatint—Song at 
Sundown by Gene 
Kloss; an engrav- 
ing and soft 
ground—Jacob and 
the Angel by Rode- 
rick Mead; a lin- 
oleum cut—Stretch- 
ing Cat by Julia 
Bloch; and a seri- 
graph—Kentucky 
Minstrel by Abram 
Tromka. 

The Fund which 
has made possible 
the inclusion of 
contemporary 
prints in the In- 
stitute’s collection 
was established by 
a former trustee 
and artist in his 
own right, Martin 
B. Leisser, and his 
brother Charles, to 
the end that in a 
public collection 
in their native city 
the best in con- 
temporary Ameri- 
can graphic art 
might perpetuate their own cultural 
and vocational interests. —-D. E. G. 


‘“FREE TO THE PEOPLE”’ 


HE CARNEGIE INsTITUTE broadcasts 
"Beak Tuesday evening at6:450'clock 
over Station weak will include the fol- 
lowing subjects this month: 

FEBRUARY 
5— The Children’s Saturday Drawing Class 
Margaret M. Lee and Amelia Wheeler 
12—The Reference Room at the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh 
Alice Thurston McGirr and Austin Wright 
19—‘‘Insects by the Million’’ 
Walter R. Sweadner 
28—Department of Fine Arts 
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THE .PAINTER’S PARADISE 


By OttMar F. von FUEHRER 
Staff Artist, Carnegie Museum 


= last Sep- 
tember, I 
crossed the North 
American conti- 
nent for the 
eleventh time. 
This trip my 
destination was 
British Columbia, 
where I planned 
to make studies 
for the setting of 
the caribou group 
being prepared for 
display at Car- 
negie Museum. 

I spanned the 

continent through 
Canada. From the 
border at Niagara 
Falls to Edmonton, 
Alberta, a trip 
that takes about 
two days, a good 
part of the journey 
is through the 
Muskeg country, 
with its typical 
evergreens inter- 
mingled with birches and aspens. The 
whole country is studded with lakes 
and traversed by innumerable creeks 
and rivers. On the long stretches one 
sees only the occasional cabin of a 
trapper—either Indian or white man- 
a lumber camp here and there, and at 
certain intervals simple cabins or red 
frame houses aacania by the track man 
and his family. To those of us from 
central Europe these stretches are un- 
believably extensive 

The Muskeg country gives way in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
to the prairie. From a pictorial point of 
view this country is beautiful and in- 
teresting in its many moods, but from 
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FUEHRER PAINTING 
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an emotional view 
point it affects me 
as being a lonely 
and desolate place. 
I could reconcile 
myself to it in the 
summer, but ] 
could not see how 
anyone would 
wish to live there 
through the long 
cold winters. 

There is a cer- 
tain sameness 
about the scenery 
until you reach the 
foothills of the 
Rockies, and then 
all at once, though 
perhaps still eighty 
or a hundred miles 
away, the snow- 
capped mountains 
loom majestically 
in the distance. It 
is exciting, and al- 
though I have 
gone through this 
experience several 
times before, each time it is just as 
thrilling as the first. 

I came to the Canadian Rockies to 
find suitable locations to depict the 
background for the caribou, which in- 
habit the higher mountain regions, the 
slopes and meadows of the so-called 
Basin Country. I made some of my 
observations and studies of this type 
of country in Jasper Park in the territory 
of the Athabaska Glacier and around 
Tete Jaune in British Columbia. At this 
time of the autumn the landscape is 
particularly colorful. It is spotted with 
snow and ice left from the years before 
and in the meadows the golden yellow 
of the dwarfed willows gleam bril- 
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liantly in the sunshine. The leathery 
red leaves of the black bearberry become 
a translucent red of the most vivid 
quality, the branches hugging closely 
to the ground. The blueberry bushes are 
everywhere. The floor of the meadow 
is enhanced with red bearberry patches, 
with small red berries clinging on the 
low creeping branches like so many 
clusters of miniature apples The 
dwarfed spruce and gnarled Alpine fir 
form dark green patches and the great 
variety of colorful mosses and lichens 
give the final touch to this beautiful, 
patterned carpet woven by Mother 
Nature. 

There was a valley in Jasper National 
Park where I especially wished to go 
because of the wild life—the deer, the 
bear, and its characteristic habitat of 
the caribou. And, to me, it had a ro- 
mantic, almost mystical name—Ton- 
quin. But there was one serious obstacle 
in this case; one could reach this valley 
only on horseback. Because of a recent 
appendectomy I had been advised not to 
make any strenuous excursion and par- 
ticularly not to go on any horseback 
trips. 

This latter stipulation I really did 
not mind at all since I do not par- 
ticularly like horses—not that I start 
any trouble with 
them, but rather it 
is they who always 
carry a chip on their 
shoulders. In spite 
of this, and also dis- 
regarding the ad- 
vice that the back 
of a horse should be 
a forbidden place 
for me on this trip, 
I thought I should 
attempt it anyhow 
and go to the Ton- 
quin Valley. I was 
sure that by first 
making two shorter 
trips | could con- 
dition myself for 
the more strenuous 
One. 
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A VIEW FROM JASPER, JASPER NATIONAL PARK. 
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On both these trial runs I had ponies 
that would rather have had me off than 
on their backs—particularly the help- 
mate on my second trip, who tried his 
best to get me brushed off, first against 
a tree trunk and later against some 
rocks. It is true the going was a little 
steep and the day was hot, but he was 
a very strong and husky darling. How- 
ever, I could tell the little beast was 
unhappy because hesnorted and coughed 
and groaned so much that I thought I 
must have grown to three times my 
original weight, going up this hill. 

These ponies, among other peculiar 
and sometimes unpleasant traits, al- 
ways like to take the very outside ‘edge 
of the path in spite of the fact that a 
good part of the time this path might 
be only a few feet wide, traversing steep 
rock formations and moraines. These 
treacherous rock slides seem to reach 
up to the sky on one side and disappear 
hundreds of feet below on the other side. 
On these high crossings one feels as 
though one were flying in slow motion 
and wingless, through space, always 
apprehensive that Mother Earth's pe- 
culiar law of gravity will call one to 
descend abruptly into the depths of the 
unknown. 

When I related my experiences and 
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BASIN COUNTRY 


HIGH IN THE 


feelings about horses to the outfitter, 
he said the trouble is that these horses 
immediately recognize a “‘city slicker’’ 
when they see one, and in an apologetic 
tone he added, ‘“‘They sure don’t like 
them either.”’ At least I have one satis- 
faction in the matter—the feeling is 
mutual! 

However, after these couple of trials, 
I realized that I could not make the 
horseback trip to Tonquin, so I did not 
get there this time but will return in the 
future and try again. 

Of course, almost anywhere paintable 
spots can be found, but the Rocky 
Mountains from their southern end to 
their furthermost northern reaches are 
the painter's paradise. Practically every- 
thing lends itself to composition of line, 
mass, and color, but most of the time 
you do not have to compose. It is all 
there to express through the artist's 
feelings and brushes. No matter what 
direction you turn, no matter whether 
it is morning, noon or night, rain or 
sunshine, there is always a glorious 
spectacle worthy of recording and ex- 
pressing. 

In one particular instance I had gone 
out several days and painted seven 
studies, independently of each other, 
really at random, not realizing what I 
was achieving and having no other in- 
tention except painting these individual 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
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pictures. Yet when 
JY showed them to 
C. V. Phillips, the 
head game warden 
of Jasper Park, he 
said, ‘““You know 
what you have 
done? You have 
painted a complete 
and accurate pano- 
rama from one par- 
ticular place."’ Then 
he proceeded to put 
them together in 
their correct se- 
quence and I really 
had a complete 
panoramic record of 
the mountains. 

This proved to me what I have 
sensed and realized before, that each 
part of the scenery is a picture in itself. 
Life is far too short even to attempt a 
partial artistic record of any given 
place. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of places worthy of painting, and 
each one in turn could be transposed in 
the various times of the day, also dur- 
ing different seasons of the year, then in 
all the many moods of the weather. 
Mathematically one might figure out 
an impossible number of : subjects wait- 
ing to be painted! 

Quite often I feel that being a painter 
is sometimes a big handicap in admiring 
and enjoying landscape. It is like the 
cook who always thinks of the in- 
gredients of a good ‘dish, rather than 
enjoying it for its taste and culinary 
goodness. If I were not painting, I 
could ascend to a beautiful spot worthy 
of admiration, relax, and enjoy it to the 
fullest. Not so with us poor emotional 
painters, whose troubles are only 
starting. 

There I might be standing at the base 
of the towering Mount Robson, ad- 
miring its height and size, the snow 
fields and glaciers, its rock formation, 
and be awed by the lavishness with 
which nature's banker, Autumn, poured 
all his shining gold into the setting of 
this magnificent jewel; or could be 
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wondering about the time it has taken 
to create this colossus, the geology and 
the history of the world, of the nation, 
intermingled with my own _ personal 
history, feelings and moods. 

Then the painter realizes that here he 
stands with a little paint box, a few 
tubes of paint, a piece of paper or can- 
vas a few inches square, trying to 
express with these insufficient materials 


PROTOCERATOPS 


sMALL dinosaur, Protoceratops an- 

drewsi Granger and Gregory, is on 
display in the Hall of Fossil Reptiles at 
the Carnegie Institute. It has just been 
obtained by exchange from the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and is 
one of several collected by the American 
Museum's Asiatic expedition to Mon- 
golia in 1925. 

The nest of eggs with Protoceratops 
makes the display unique. Scientists 
had held the theory that dinosaur young 
were hatched from eggs laid in a nest, 
but never before had fossil eggs been 
found along with skeletal remains. 

Although Protoceratops has no well- 
developed horns, the nasal bones show 
the beginning of a horn core. Thus it 
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PROTOCERATOPS WITH NEST OF 
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everything he has seen and felt. How 
insignificant one feels at such moments 
in the presence of God's creation—how 
little and futile the attempt! And yet, 
there is a great satisfaction just the 
same in knowing that one has felt 
Nature’s beauty and in a modest and 
apologetic way has tried to record the 
almost impossible and often incompre- 
hensible. 


COMES TO TOWN 


seems probable that this dinosaur was 
an early ancestor in the horned-reptile 
family. It is the first complete skeleton 
of the horned-reptile group to be put on 
display in the Hall of Fossil Reptiles. 
A large well-preserved skull of Tri- 
ceratops, a distant relative of Proto- 
ceratops, is exhibited in a near-by case 
and Brachyceratops and Styracosaurus, also 
distantly related, are represented in 
models. One difference, other than size, 
between Protoceratops and these others is 
the open frill at the back of the skull of 
Protoceratops. All these animals, and 
others, belong to the group known as 
Ceratopsians, the horned reptiles. 
Protoceratops was mounted by S. 
Agostini. —J. L. K. 
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FROM THE MUSEUM TO YOU 





FRICKE 


Preparator in the Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


Specimens of 
birds, mammals, 
and reptiles, of 
amphibians, in- 
sects and other 
invertebrates, of 
plant and com- 
mercial material 
may be borrowed 
from Carnegie 
Museum, free of 
charge, for na- 
ture study. There 
are available 330 cases containing 2,184 
specimens, in addition to the 367 cases 
of 4,270 items currently being used in 
the Pittsburgh public schools. 

It seems fitting at this time to call 
attention to these aids for visual edu- 
cation in the natural science field. With 
gas rationing over, many clubs and 
study groups will doubtless take the 
opportunity to come and get this ma- 
terial that is mounted in suitable cases 
for facile handling and transportation. 

The mounted birds, mammals, rep- 
tiles, and amphibians are displayed in 
wooden cases with glass fronts, a short 
label giving the pertinent information. 

The insects and other invertebrates 
are shown to advantage in shallow 
boxes, in beds of cotton and protected 
by a glass cover. A collection of local 
moths and butterflies has been mounted 
by a new method with each specimen 
encased between two sheets of a trans- 
parent plastic, thus enabling the viewer 
to see both sides of these colorful in- 
sects. 

Several enlarged models are available 
for the study of plants. 

The commercial cases consist of glass- 
covered wooden trays displaying the 
manufacture and use for industry of the 
various forms of animal, plant, and 
mineral products. Photographs and dis- 
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tribution 
hibits. 

Alcohol- and formalin-preserved 
specimens of reptiles and ——e 
are also available in glass jars for those 
who may want to study the anatomy of 
these vertebrate animals. 

In addition to these cases, there is 
available an extensive collection of 
local bird- and mammal-study skins. 
During the past two summers the writer 
has added a number of skins from the 
Rocky Mountain region of Montana. 
Many of these western specimens are 
available for comparison with our 
eastern forms. 

The smaller skins are mounted in 
glass tubes that are housed in cardboard 
containers for protection in transport. 
The cleaned, mounted skulls are shown 
with the mammal skins, the 
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A FEW OF THE NATURAL HISTORY DISPLAY CASES AVAILABLE FOR STUDY 


knowledge of the dentition and anato- 
my of the skulls is quite important in 
the study of mammals. The larger skins 
not enclosed in any protective material 
are especially prepared to withstand 
ordinary use. Adequate labels, carrying 
information as to species, family, com- 
mon and scientific names, food habits, 
range and distribution, are attached to 
all these specimens. 

A complete list of the material may 
be secured at the Section of Education 
office or at the laboratory in the Mu- 
seum. Interested persons are cordially 
invited to examine and make selections 
from this collection. The cases are 
available to any responsible person for 
educational work, free of charge. Loans 
are made for a period of two wecks. 
The borrower arranges for transporta- 
tion from the Museum and for the re- 
turn of the exhibits at the end of the 
loan period. 

During recent years, wartime factors 
have curtailed the use of the material 
considerably. During 1941, there were 
129 loans consisting of 1,656 cases used 
by 175,840 persons, compared to 1945, 
when only 79 loans were made. These 
consisted of 842 cases studied by 24,544 
persons. 

On the other hand, the 367 cases 
housed at the Visualization Depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh schools and 


transported to the schools by Board of 
Education trucks have continued to be 
used by approximately the same num- 
ber of ‘pupils each year—over 250,000. 

It is sincerely hoped that teachers 
from outlying schools will avail them- 
selves of this material to supplement 
their regular classroom work. 

Garden and bird clubs, church and 
family groups, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and summer campers should find this 
material of value for exhibition and 
lecture purposes. 


e-¢ TREASURE CHEST  o:-+ 


An early-American OPA is suggested in 
Extracts from the votes and proceedings of the 
American Continental Congress held at Phila- 
delphia, Sth September, 1774, a fifty-nine-page 
booklet owned by the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

One of the fourteen agreements reads: ‘‘Such 
as are venders of goods or merchandise will not 
take advantage of the scarcity of goods that 
may be occasioned by this association, but will 
sell the same at the rates we have been respec- 
tively accustomed to do, for the twelve months 
last past." 

The agreements forbid importation of tea, 
wine, molasses, syrups, paneles [brown sugar|, 
coffee, sugar, pimento, indigo, foreign paper, 
glass, and painter's colours, because the British 
Parliament had taxed these articles. 

The bookict was published the year of the 
Congress by H. Gaine at the Bible and Crown 
in Hanover Square, New York City. 
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MUSEUM REMINISCENCES 
By ArtHuUR W. HENN 


Editor of Publications, Carnegie Museum 


Tue approaching 
Golden Anni- 
versary of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute attaches 
particular in- 
terest to the pub- 
lication of an 
article, ‘The 
Birth of Habitat 
Bird Groups,” in 
the most. recent 
Annals of the Car- 
negie Museum. The 
article presents “reminiscences written 
in his ninety-fifth year by Frederic S. 
Webster,’’ the preparator-in-chief of 
the Carnegie Museum from 1897 to 
1908. Mr. Webster, who was long, well, 
and favorably known to Pittsburgh at 
the beginning of the present century, 





DR. HENN 


Can you identify any members of the Andrew Carnegie Naturalist Club in this photograph? 
It was taken on a field trip with their guardian, Frederic $. Webster, probably in 1908. 
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now lives in Hollywood, California. 
His wife died in 1943 in her one hun- 
dred and first year, after sixty-three 
years of married life. 

‘The Birth of Habitat Bird Groups,” 
however, has little to say of Mr 
Webster's association with the new mu- 
seum in Pittsburgh and relates almost 
entirely to his early days, ideas, and 
struggles, twenty years before—now 
sixty-five years ago—when he was 
associated with other youths destined 
to become the builders of our sub- 
sequent great natural history museums, 
at Ward's Natural Science Establish- 
ment, of Rochester, New York. 

This establishment, the birthplace of 
modern museum exhibition, still in 
existence today although in a much re- 
duced form, was operated by Henry A. 
Ward, a geologist by profession, who 
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built up an extensive business in sup- 
plying natural history specimens of all 
kinds to museums and_ universities 
throughout the world. It was possible 
co buy anything there from the skeleton 
of a shrew to a mounted elephant. Inci- 
dentally, the story of Ward's Natural 
Science Establishment appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post this February 2. 

Among Mr. Webster's brilliant young 
associates at Ward's was Frederick A. 
Lucas, later to become Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York. Mr. Webster's successor 
in Pittsburgh, the late Remi H. Santens, 
received his training at Ward's. Des- 
tined to become the most celebrated of 
all the ‘‘graduates’’ of Ward's, was Carl 
Akeley, in whose memory Akeley 
African Hall, containing magnificent 
assemblages of mounted mammals from 
that continent, largely of his own crea- 
tion, is to be found, both in the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History—for- 
merly the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory—and in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Foremost among the young men, as 
far as the history of Pittsburgh is con- 
cerned, was William Temple Hornaday, 
whose later acquaintance with Andrew 
Carnegie undoubtedly was an important 
influence in Mr. Carnegie’s interest in 
natural history and subsequent found- 
ing of the Carnegie Museum. Dr. 
Hornaday was later to become the chief 
taxidermist in the United States Na- 
tional Museum in Washington and in 
1896 went to New York to build in the 
Bronx the great New York Zoological 
Park and to become its first director. 

In 1877 Professor Ward dispatched 
young Mr. Hornaday to spend two 
years in the jungle collecting natural 
history specimens from India, Ceylon, 
and Borneo, for which he had received 
orders. Hornaday, in addition to vast 
quantities of other material, returned 
with forty-two orang-utans—enough to 
supply all the museums of America, in- 
cluding the Carnegie Museum, whose 
exhibit dates from that expedition. 
(To be concluded next month) 
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WOODLAND PATH 


Our woodland 
path in February 
is one of varying 
moods—of sun- 
shine and cloud, 
of thaws and 
snows. The sun, 
on his north- 
ward way, is 
gathering strength, 
and balmy days 
will soon greet 
us along the 
erstwhile snow-covered trail. 

According to legend, the woodchuck, 
following the example of the bear and 
the Old World marmot, ventures forth 
to make his annual six-weeks’ weather 
forecast. Not all Nature, however, 
trusts this mythical lore. The skunk 
cabbage has already pushed the tips of 
its pointed, mottled purple-and-green 
hoods out of the mud among the alders 
by the little bridge, perhaps partly 
melting its way by its own internal heat. 

Most of the flowers and early leaves 
of this coming year, formed in minia- 
ture last summer and fall, are passing 
the winter in tightly packed buds, 
protected by closely overlapping scales 
and often waterproofed by resins, or 
else securely hidden away underground. 
The pussy willow catkins will suddenly 
appear clean and white some morning 
after a February rain, their dark winter 
scales pushed aside. 

As we tread our woodland path on a 
sunny morning, the song sparrow pours 
forth his cheerful song, and after a late 
February thaw a robin excitedly an- 
nounces his return from the Southland. 
Along the sheltered slope the red maple 
flowers are eagerly visited by early 
bees and flies. 

What seemed a dead leaf on a twig 
suddenly spreads out and darts away as 
we brush past—the mourning cloak 
butterfly. Wings purple above, dotted 
around with blue a bordered by yel- 
it is a cheerful promise of the 


—O.E. J. 


low, 
spring to come. 












7 New Year rang in merrily over 
the Garden of Gold with end-of- 
the-year gifts to the 1946 Carnegie Tech 
Endowment Fund totaling $290,448.08 
during December. 

One hundred thousand dollars came 
from the Gulf Oil Corporation to 
establish and maintain the Gulf Oil 
Corporation Research Fund at Tech. 

The W. L. and May T. Mellon Foun- 
dation presented $50,000 for the General 
Endowment Fund. 

Mesta Machine Company gave 
$50,000 for the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany Honor Scholarship Fund. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors Corporation, a 1909 
graduate of the Tech School of Engi- 
neering, took time in the midst of the 
troubled industrial situation to forward 
securities having a market value of 
$38,176.69 for the Scholarship Fund 
established in his name. 

Trustee Howard N. Eavenson, Pitts- 
burgh mining engineer, presented 
$7,000 to the General Fund. 

Otto G. Richter, E’13, established a 
new scholarship fund in his name with 
a gift of securities valued at $5,879.12. 

The Printing Department Research 
Fund was the recipient of gifts from a 
number of firms and individuals. The 
S. D. Warren Company of Boston gave 
$1,000. Several Washington companies 
contributed: Byron S. Adams and E. A. 
Merkle, Inc., each $250; The Mercury 
Press, $200; and Potomac Electrotype 
Company and George A. ammeuie, 
each $100. Three Pittsburgh firms each 
gave $100 during December: The Alling 
& Cory Company, Chatfield & Woods 
Company, and Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany. Two gifts, each of $100, came 
from the New York firms, Lenz & 
Riecker, Inc., and Tri-Arts Press. Fetter 
Printing Company, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, sent $200 for the Fund, and 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, of Miquon, 
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Pennsylvania, gave $100. Ellsworth 


Geist, I'18, gave $150, and Ralph H. § 


Bartels, 1°34, $100. 

Two $1,000 gifts were received for 
the Printing Department Scholarship 
Fund. These were from Davis, Delaney, 
Inc., of New York City, and from 
William G. Johnston Company, of 
Pittsburgh. Also the Detroit Type- 
setting Company sent $200, and Randall 
H. Pakula, E’44, $100 for this Schol- 
arship Fund. 

Judd and Detweiler, Inc., of Wash- 
ington sent $2,500 for the George H. 
Judd Printing Scholarship Fund. This 
completes payment on the $5,000 schol- 
arship established last March by the 
firm in honor of its founder. 


The Faculty Memorial Scholarship § 
Fund received an anonymous gift of § 
$1,300 and also the following: $200 J 
from Frederic T. Mavis, head of the & 
Tech Department of Civil Engineering, | 
and $100 each from Henry F. Boettcher, J 


head of the Drama Department, and 
from Joseph B. Rosenbach, professor of 
Mathematics. 

The Metallurgical and Mining Bul- 
letin Fund of $2,219.41 was transferred 
to the Metallurgical Advisory Board 
Scholarship Fund. 

Frederick E. Schuchman, E'14, pre- 
sented $1,000, half to go to the John H. 
Leete Memorial Scholarship Fund, and 
half to the Management Engineering 


Research Fund. The latter Fund also re- ° 


ceived $100 from P. M. Hubbard, 1’32, 
and $150 each from Henry S. Stockdale, 
E’15, and Raymond J. Wean, I’17. 

W. J. Sherrard, E’12, presented $500 


for the William E. Mott Scholarship | 


Fund. 
The American Institute of Architects, 
Pittsburgh Chapter, gave $300 for the 


Stewart L. Brown Memorial Scholar- | 


ship Fund. 
From Martin F. Murphy, Jr., 1°16, 
came a gift of $250 for the Clifford B. 
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Connelley Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

George R. Holmes, 1°16, gave $150 
and Trustee John F. Laboon, E’12, di- 
rector of public works for Allegheny 
County, $100 for the William L. Marks 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

For the Hower Memorial Fund, Mrs. 
Harry Sloan Hower contributed $100. 
Her husband was head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics from 1906 until his 
death in 1941, when the Fund was estab- 
lished to buy books for the physics 
section of the engineering department 
of the proposed library at Tech. Mal- 
colm B. Trimble, E’41, also contributed 
$100 to this Fund. 

Eleanor Lemon, M’'31, sent $100 for 
the Jane Fales Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. 

For the Crabtree Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, Robert H. Dibble, E’10, 
presented $100. 

Gifts of $100 or more to the General 
Endowment Fund, received during De- 
cember, include the following: $1,000 
from Alexander C. Robinson; $1,000 
from the Pittsburgh Forgings Com- 
pany; $500 from a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Carnegie Tech; $300 from 
Charles O. Rall, E’30; $300 from the 
firm of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh; $250 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Mundo, M’10; $200 from 
C.H. Foresman Company, of New York 
City; $200 from Herman W. Penterman, 
E’15; $100 each from Myron F. Barrett, 
1'19, Ross B. Hammond, E’09, Steven 
E. Malevich, E’32, and Paul S. Miller, 
E’19. 

The sum of $2,000, given anony- 
mously, is to be earmarked later. 

The gifts of less than $100 each for 
various established Funds amounted 
during the month to $3,472.86. 

Endowment Fund contributions stood 
at $3,590,913 received and $48,500 
pledged, or a total of $3,639,413 as of 
December 31, 1945. The goal,$4,000,000 
at June 30, 1946, thus leaves approxi- 
mately $400,000 still to be contributed. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is pledged to add $8,000,000 for a total 
new endowment of $12,000,000. 


YOUNG VISITORS 


Fifth- and seventh-grade public 
school children will spend a day at the 
Carnegie Institute this spring semester, 
succeeding the more than eight thou- 
sand sixth- and eighth-graders who 
came during the autumn. 

Fine Arts topics to be presented for 
the seventh-grade visitors include ‘‘The 
Art of Early Civilizations,’’ “‘Florence 
—The City that Art Built,’ “‘The 
Parthenon's Twenty-four Hundred 
Exciting Years," “‘Building in the 
Middle Ages,’ and ‘“‘Nature and Crea- 
tive Design.’" Museum talks for the 
older children will center on ‘The 
Pacific War Area,’’ “‘Crystals and Ores 
—Their Uses Today,”’ “‘Early Civiliza- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘The Past as Uncovered in 
the Rocks.”’ 

The fifth-grade children will make 
an orientation tour of the Department 
of Fine Arts and of the Museum. 


WHEN THE AMAZON LOST A FINGER 
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By 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of the Department of Drama's 
Presentation of ‘‘The Damask Cheek’ 


AusTIN WRIGHT 


Acting Head, Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Technolog) 


For the Christ- 
mas production 
in the Little 
Theatre at Car- 
negie Tech the 
Department of 
Drama departed 
somewhat from 
recent practice 
by staging a play 
only three years 
old, The Damask 
Cheek, a comedy 
by John van Druten and Lloyd Morris. 
With Flora Robson in the principal 
female role, it ran on Broadway for a 
moderately successful three months in 
the 1942-43 season. 

'e have come to expect from Mr. 
van Druten clever, pungent dialogue 
spoken by amusing people and woven 
into a plot notable for lightness rather 
than profundity. That he does this sort 
of thing supremely well and precisely 
to the taste of the public is indicated 
by the fact that three of his plays are 
currently showing on Broadway. More- 
over, one of these, The Voice of the 
Turtle, is in its third year, and another, 
I Remember Mama, in its second. The 
third, The Mermaids Singing, has not 
received the critical accolade accorded 
to the others, but under the circum- 
stances its financial fate, at least, must 
be a matter of comparatively little con- 
cern to its Midas-touched author. 

The Damask Cheek is not top-drawer 
van Druten, but it is a pleasant, enter- 
taining, nostalgic comedy which, ably 
directed by Talbot Pearson, won uni- 
versal acclaim at Tech. Mr. Pearson, a 
newcomer to Pittsburgh, showed a 
complete understanding of the nature of 





his materials in this play and a practi- 
cally perfect sense of timing. The setting 
designed by Milton Howarth was 
beautiful, and it was executed with a 
richness and accuracy of detail worthy 
of a New York production. The cos- 
tumes, especially those of the women, 
contributed delightfully to the period 
atmosphere—the date is 1909—and 
were for the most part strikingly ar- 
tractive. 

It was a pleasure to note in the pro- 
gram that among the present students in 
the Department of Drama are no fewer 
than sixteen former servicemen, seven 
of whom were involved in the current 
production. The welcome return of 
these young men, forerunners no doubt 
of a much larger number, is a cause for 
ieinieiansdiaionnad only by the thought 
of those who can never return. 

The Damask Cheek concerns chiefly a 
wealthy English girl of thirty, Rhoda 
Meldrum, and her slightly older New 
York cousin Jimmy Randall, with 
whom she has been secretly in love all 
her life while he has regarded her in 
brotherly fashion only. His taste in 
girls running to tinsel rather than 
tapestry, Jimmy is engaged to a flashy 
young actress, Calla Longstreth, and 
the play is the story of his realization 
that he and Calla are not suited whereas 
he and Rhoda are. There is also a sort 
of secondary plot which concerns the 
adolescent adoration of unhappy young 
Daphne Randall for the dashing lady- 
killer Neil Harding, whose admiring 
interest in Rhoda and discovery of un- 
suspected qualities in her make Jimmy 
regard her in a new light. 

In this collaboration the respective 
shares of the authors are fairly easy to 
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identify. Mr. van Druten is apparently 
responsible for story and dialogue, 
while Mr. Morris, a professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia and a New Yorker 
born and bred, ae all the period 
color and detail. 

In a comment upon the composition 
of the play, Mr. van Druten has given 
us a glimpse of the lengths to which 
a conscientious playwright goes in 
achieving authenticity. While at work 
on the comedy he was in California and 
his collaborator was in New York, and 
on one occasion, for example, Mr. van 
Druten wired Mr. Morris for a plan of 
the Randall house indicating where 
everyone would sleep, because it seemed 
to the dramatist that they had filled the 
house too full for bedroom accommo- 
dation. 

“By return of air mail,’’ writes Mr. 
van Druten, ‘I received a bulky en- 
velope with plans of each floor, includ- 
ing the basement, showing not only 
the rooms but every closet and ap- 
pescnsnce, carefully drawn to scale 
and supplemented by the most elaborate 
notes and comments. Mr. Morris and I 
like to work in the same way. I have 
never been able to write 
a play without know- 
ing the full offstage 
lines of every char- 
acter, where they come 
from when they enter, 
and where they go 
when they leave the 
stage.’’ 

The same meticu- 
lousness with regard to 
detail was exercised in 
connection with the 
family activities on the 
afternoon and evening 
of the party which 

provides much of the 
oer a Indeed, Mr. 
van Druten occasion- 
ally goes obviously out 
of his way to fetch in 
an atmospheric detail. 
Thus when Jimmy 
Randall says of the 
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dessert, a concoction called a Reli- 
gieuse, that he “‘always thought it was 
a nun,’” what Mr. van Druten really 


means is that he always thought it was 
a nun, was surprised to learn otherwise 
from Mr. Morris—so was I!—and un- 
wisely considered the whole thing 
worthy of half a dozen lines. 

Of the two performances that I saw, 
the first impressed me more favorably. 
This fact, however, is no reflection upon 
the players of the second cast, for 
several reasons. The Damask Cheek is not 
a play which one can profitably see a 
second time within a few days, and the 
second performance was the opening 
one for the second cast; moreover, it was 
a matinee, and I am convinced that in 
a matinee performance at Tech, some- 
how or other, a cast is not as likely to 
realize its potentialities to the full. It 
is possible that in subsequent perform- 
ances the second cast more than equaled 
the smooth, artfully paced, and un- 
usually poised achievement of the first. 

The part of Rhoda Meldrum is a dif- 
ficult one to play, for Rhoda must be 
the sort of person whom critical mothers 
approve of as a ‘‘good, wholesome 
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girl’’ and whom men dance with as a 
duty—and yet at the same time capable 
of attracting the blasé Neil Harding, of 
jeopardizing her social position for a 
moonlight drive in a hansom cab with 
a dashing young rounder whom she 
does not really care for, and of ripping 
enthusiastically into one of the best 
hair-pulling brawls ever staged. That 
both Rhodas reconciled these diverse 
characteristics in a convincing and 
realistic manner is proof of shrewd di- 
rection and intelligent acting. Jimmy, 
though Mr. van Druten has made him 
a little immature for thirty-one, was 
very successfully presented. The first 
Jimmy in particular, in spite of a stagey 
walrus mustache, seemed to live the 
part rather than act it. Incidentally, 
there is to me something distasteful in 
the way in which Jimmy and Neil dis- 
cuss Rhoda after the hansom-cab ad- 
venture and something a little too sud- 
den and not altogether flattering in 
Jimmy's realization of his love for her. 

The other female characters are all 
‘types,’ but they were played with 
spirit and individuality. Both Mrs. 
Randalls were genuine and dependable 
and the actresses made the most of the 
pompous absurdities of this essentially 
unintelligent matron without letting 
her become ridiculous or anything but 
distressingly normal. The actress who 
played Miss Pinner in both performances 
made her possibly too fussy and con- 
ventionally spinsterish but still credi- 
ble, and certainly amusing and just a 
little pathetic. Though the second 
Calla was quite satisfactory, the first 
seemed to me extraordinarily successful 
in portraying the petulant, calculating, 
bored adventuress to whom, under- 
standably, security seems at first the 
most precious thing in life, and then a 
bargain of doubtful value. Calla, Jimmy, 
and Mrs. Randall collaborated skill- 
fully with the dramatist in bringing 
home to the audience the tragic nature 
of a situation that oddly is more often 
the subject of jokes, the clash between 
mother and fiancée over the man they 
both regard with grim possessiveness. 
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Daphne was played quite differently 
in the two casts. The first Daphne was 
clearly made wretched by her brooding 
passion for Neil and was much more 
old-fashioned and tragic about it than 
the second Daphne, who except for one 
scene seemed to be having a good time 
in life in spite of her self-confessed ab- 
sorption in a deep and deathless pas- 
sion. The difference was evident in even 
such a minor bit as Daphne's response 
to Neil's casual question as to when 
they should again see a matinée to- 
gether. The first Daphne's ‘*Whenever 
you say’’ was loaded with longing, 
whereas that of the second, though 
eager, was nearly as unemotional as 
Neil’s remark. By the way, the cos- 
tuming for this role struck me as a 
little too quaint. True, the year was 
1909, but even then, if there is any value 
to the testimony of one who at that 
time was looking ‘em over at the age of 
five, eighteen-year-old girls surely 
looked less childish. 

Sixteen-year-old Michael Randall, 
who was single-cast, was a joy. Par- 
ticularly successful was his solemn nar- 
ration to Cousin Rhoda of the plot of 
The Easiest Way, that shocker which in 
1909 rocked conventions from their 
base and which Michael had gone to 
see in spite of the sternest of maternal 
prohibitions. I liked also such low- 
comedy trifles as his nose-to-nose col- 
loquy with Jimmy while the two are 
looking for Michael's lost shirt stud. 
Neil was appropriately handsome and 
self-confident, though in the second 
cast perhaps a bit too consciously the 
professional charmer. The dismissal 
which he receives from Rhoda in the 
final scene—and which puzzles him 
very much—was effectively handled in 
both performances. Finally, a word 
must be spoken for an offstage character 
who lives only in the remarks of others 
—the predatory Judge Hazeltine, whose 
amorous propensities are unknown only 
to the worshiping Mrs. Randall and 
form the one subject on which the 
sophisticated Calla and the sedate 
Rhoda see eye to eye. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


A NATURALIST IN CUBA. By Tuomas Barsour. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1945. 317 pp., 32 photographs. $3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 570.97291 B23. 


THE naturalist’s 
year 1946 will be 
dull indeed if it 
does not yield 
another book by 
Tom Barbour. 
His unabashed 
autobiography, 
Naturalist at 
Large, was pub- 
lished in 1943. 
That Vanishing 
Eden: A Natural- 
ist's Florida, appeared in 1944 and was 
reviewed in the November CarNEGIE 
Macazine of that year. Late in 1945, 
bringing cheer to all collectors of 
Barbouriana, came A Naturalist in Cuba. 

The author admits elsewhere to be- 
ing an old-fashioned naturalist, and so 
he is, and among the last of a noble 
breed. In this air age we travel fast, 
observe hastily, reflect all too little, 
and publish hurriedly. Readers clamor 
for news while it’s still hot and often 
get it steaming but not thoroughly 
cooked. An expedition spends a few 
months in the field and spreads its day- 
to-day activities over three hundred 
pages. ““T.B."” has never been a jitterbug 
naturalist. He has made at least thirty 
leisurely visits to Cuba since 1908; he 
has explored its caves; he has ambled 
into every corner of an island the size 
of Pennsylvania; he has collected and 
studied its creatures; but he has never 
been too busy to make friends among 
the gwajiros, the country folk, as well as 
among the distinguished. He has topped 
his six-foot-six frame with an honor- 
ary biretta of the University of Havana, 
a uMiversity in existence before Pitts- 
burgh was founded, yet I suspect he 
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treasures most the colloquial accolade 
of being ‘‘un hombre bien aplatanado,”’ a 
man well bananaed. 

In Chapter One he approaches Cuba, 
not as a ‘‘duck from Florida,’ asa 
winter visitor is called, but with the 
exultation of a home-coming native 
who sees familiar headlands lift from 
the sea. Once ashore he concerns him- 
self with landscapes and people, rich 
topsoil seventy feet deep, and ‘‘Tiled 
roofs, Spain’s most lovely gift to the 
Americas... .’’ He details the tree- 
climbing technique of the srepadores 
who scale the lovely royal palms to 
cut the fruit which fattens swine and 
he chides the Cuban for sacrificing 
architectural and artistic antiquities in 
pursuit of modernity. 

Chapter Two, ‘'First Friends and 
First Tastes,’’ breathes nostalgia for old 
friends and favorite dishes. Barbour 
writes, for example, of the world- 
famed dean of Cuban naturalists, Don 
Carlos de la Torre, who introduced him 
to the Cuban way of living and to the 
fine flavor of the local fresh-water 
prawns. Don Carlos, by the way, is so 
expert a conchologist that he can hold 
his hand behind his back, roll the tiny 
land snails in which the island abounds 
in his sensitive fingers, and name them 
correctly one by one, sight unseen. 

Barbour is never more lyrical than 
when he writes of food, especiaily sea 
food—mangrove oysters, moorish crabs, 
and fishes with tongue-twisting names. 
He applauds Cuban ingenuity in pre- 
paring cooling fruit drinks or refrescos, 
and adds slyly: ‘“The occasional addi- 
tion of a little good rum works no 
harm.”’ With his final statement many 
globe-trotters will agree: ‘I add one 





more prayer that the day may come 
when rice becomes the refined delicacy 
with us that it is when cooked by our 
neighbors. .. .”’ 

“Cubans at Home”’ is an interpreta- 
tion of Cuban customs, grounded upon 
real understanding and affection. Houses 
with unpretentious exteriors and flower- 
fragrant patios, courtship and promen- 
ading, the restrained chiming Tike 
bells in Havana and the unrestraint of 
profanity with an Arab lineage, re- 
ligion and chaperonage, horses and 
funerals, education and sports—all these 
are recalled or appraised. 

The succeeding eight chapters, which 
comprise the bulk of the book, will be, 
I confess, of greater interest to biologists 
than to the general reader, as they treat 
of reptiles and amphibians, the great 
tropical garden at Soledad, birds and 
bats, cave exploration, mammals of the 
past and rare survivals of today. 
““T.B.’" makes no concession to popu- 
larization. A broadly educated man 
himself, he writes for those who do not 
demand their prose emasculated by 
elimination of all words not current in 
high-school vocabularies. 

No reader should regard my com- 
ments as license to skip these chapters, 
for they are replete with original 
observations, they contain many amus- 
ing anecdotes, and, in addition, there 
are passages of inimitable prose. The 
world’s smallest bird and tiniest frog 
both inhabit Cuba. Once when Barbour 
was catching some of the latter, an old 
Negro woman remarked in Spanish, 
“Funny to see such a large man 
hunting such small game.” 

No bird-lover should overlook the 
two chapters on Cuban birds, for Bar- 
bour has written a technical report upon 
the birds of Cuba, and speaks as know- 
ingly of its avian life as of its am- 
phibians, reptiles, and mammals. Our 
own W. E. Clyde Todd's The Birds of the 
Isle of Pines is quoted, and Trustee 
John B. Semple’s estate in Florida is 
mentioned as having harbored a rare 
bat. There is much that I should like to 
quote from these chapters, but one 
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paragraph, about a Cuban thrush, wij! 
have to suffice: 

“The Ruisenor of the Cubans is well 
named, for no bird of the Americas can 
wear more worthily the style of ‘night- 
ingale.’ Imagine high cliffs with tangled 
jungle and towering palms on a hot and 
misty dawn. The night and rain have 
given way to the coppery rising sun 
which makes the clamberer stop will- 
ingly to sweat and pant. Suddenly, as 
the sunlight strikes into a dark ravine, 
a long, repeated crescendo of such un- 
earthly beauty rings out that one sinks 
down to rest and drink in the rising 
flood of antiphonal music. Far and wide, 
from ridge to higher peak, another bird 
and then another answering, the 
limpid, flutelike notes ring out, so 
serene and yet so sad.”’ 

The book concludes with a chapter 
upon Cuba's agriculture, one upon Cuba 
in retrospect, and an appendix which 
deals with geology, and mammals again. 
These two chapters, certainly, in com- 
mon with the first three, are thoughtful 
evaluations which should be read by 
everyone interested in Cuba. 

The book is well illustrated with 
recent and early photographs. My 
criticism of a mapless earlier volume 
may have borne some fruit, for the end 
papers of this book are embellished 
with an interesting perspective map 
prepared by Dr. Gerardo Canet y 
Alvarez, “‘from an imaginary point of 
view, exactly 30,000 feet above the 
summit of the Empire State Building in 
New York City.” 

Tom Barbour has known many mv- 
seums, but he has left his imprint upon 
three, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology in Cambridge, the Peabody 
Museum in Salem, and the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History. He has visited 
many lands, but he has given his heart 
to three, Florida, Cuba, and Panama. 
He has written of Florida and Cuba; 
Panama next, por favor, amigo. 

* * * 
The last expressed wish will never be 
realized, for Dr. Barbour died on January 
8, 1946, as this review went to press. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


The Honor Roll for Carnegie Institute and Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh includes sixty-five 
names of employees who have been in the armed 
services of the country during World War II. One 
name is marked with a gold star. Seventeen of the 
men and women are now back at work after 
honorable discharge. The full roster of employees 
numbers approximately 600 

The Carnegie Tech Service Flag carries a star 
marked with the number 3,721 and a gold star for 
the 108 who gave their lives for their country. 
The men and women in service were recruited from 
the 11,000 graduates and former students of Tech. 
Twenty-eight faculty members and 1,350 students 
left the campus to go in uniform. 


“<b 


Water color paintings of nearly 300 wild flowers 
of western Pennsylvania by Dr. Andrey Avinoff 
are on display at the Buhl Planetarium during the 
month ending February 10. They will illustrate 
Dr. O. E. Jennings’ descriptive manual, the manu- 
script of which will be completed early next 
summer. 

The manual will give the characteristics of 
nearly 2,100 flora of the upper Ohio basin, telling 
interesting things about their habits and their use 
by man. Outline maps showing the well-defined 
areas where the separate species grow, will be an 
unusual feature of the volume. 

The paintings have been made, many of them 
at night, over a five-year period, from freshly- 
gathered specimens collected by Dr. Jennings, who 
traveled some 4,500 miles on field trips to gather 
them in bloom. 


* dD 


News comes of the local scholarship winners in 
the Scholastic exhibit last spring at Carnegie In- 
stitute. Mozelle Thompson, Negro graduate of 
Peabody High School, now studying at Parson's 
Art School in New York City, was advanced to 
the second-year class early the first semester. He 
is living at International House. His water color 
that won the Martin B. Leisser Memorial Prize 
last spring was reproduced, together with the 
work of seven other teen-age artists, in Collier's 
last fall, and awarded a prize of $100. In the past, 
he has been prize winner in national contests 
sponsored by Mademoiselle and by Time. Last sum- 
mer he worked on the window-decorating staff 
at Gimbel’s Pittsburgh store. 

Ila Matson, also a Peabody High School gradu- 
ate, is specializing in ceramics at the Cranbrook 
School in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, on her 
Scholastic contest scholarship. At Christmas she 
sold one of her pieces to the founder of the school. 

Aldo Pitassi, North Catholic High School gradu- 
ate, has been prevented by illness from using his 
full scholarship at Carnegie Tech this year but 
since his recovery has been working each day in 
the Sculpture Department there. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ravex Munn, Director 
Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


H. H. Lowry, Director 


METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rosert F. Ment, Director 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
Coronet Paut James Dow ina, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 
DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 
Beryt E. Warpen, Director 
DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLARENCE OveREND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


ALUMNI FEDERATION 
Joun L. Exvuiorr, Executive Secretary 
BUREAU OF NEWS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Max E. Hannum, Manager 


CARNEGIE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Epwarp Durr BaLKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


Freperick G. BLackBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


Watter J. BLENKo 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbens, Blenko @& Webb. 
Tec bh. 
*ArTHUR E. Braun 
Chairman. Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*]. Freperic Byers 

Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 
*Joun F. Casey 

Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 


Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, F1- 
nance, Advisory 

GeorGe H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 

*Warter R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 

Rosert E. Douerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 

*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 
Law Schoo! 
Council. 


University of Pittsburgh. City 
Howarp N. Eavenson 

Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, 
Tech, Art, Advisory. 

*WiLLtaAM Frew 
Yale University of Pittsburgh. 
Washington and Jefferson, Honorary. Trustee, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Law School 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds 
Heinz II 


Yale. President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 


H. J 


Moorueap B. HoLtanp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice Prestdent, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 

Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. University of Pittsburgh, Honorary. Presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America. Art, Tech, 
Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E. KILGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 


MAGAZINE 


*H. B. Kirkpatrick 
University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. President, Koppens 
Building, Inc. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tummely, 
Tech, Music Hall. 


*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 


*Epwarp J. Leonarp 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicuarD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President, Mellon National Bank, 
Museum, Advisory. 


*W.L. MgLLon 


Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Gf 
Corporation. Museum. 


*Wixtiram S. MoorHeap 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing, 
Aucustus K. OLtver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittshurgh Coal Company. Art, 
Tech, Advisory. 


*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier, Mellm 
National Bank. Tech, Advisory. 


Joun Lester Perry 


President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Masic Hall. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Sted 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 


Finance. 


*WittiamM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Reed, Smith, Shaw © McClay. Finance. 


Cuar.es J. RosENBLOOM 


Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation, 
Art. 


FreperRIc SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaef 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


Joxun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan © Ingersoll. Atty 
Advisory. 


*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


Witi1aM P. WirHerow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University & 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 


Music 
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